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I
Whatever be the definition of capital, it embraces tools
and machinery, and it was in this limited and simple form
that the eighteenth century envisaged the export of capital
and made it the object of public policy. That policy was
one of discouragement and prohibition, which persisted into
the reign of Victoria.
The ban on the export of tools and machinery rested on
a simple principle, the exclusion of the foreigner from the
secrets of machine production, and it was accompanied by
a ban on the emigration of skilled artisans. Jonas Hanway,
the umbrella philanthropist, who combined homily with
philanthropy, taught his apprentices:
One of the greatest crimes in your rank of life is when
artificers or mechanics first do mischief at home, and then go
over to other countries and teach the people who are or may
become our enemies, those arts by which we live and prosper.
This is like stabbing your father, or plunging a dagger into
your mother's breast.1
There was a spate of prohibiting legislation in the 1780*3,
both in the textile and in the metal trades. The Tools Act
of 1785 prohibited the export of tools and engines used in
the iron and steel trades and led to a conflict of interest
between the big ironmasters, who desired to export to the
whole world, and the finishing trades of Birmingham, *who
wanted freedom of export for their own products, whether
tools or finished goods, only. In 1824, through the
impossibility of enforcing it as well as through its obviously
unjust nature, the ban on the emigration of artisans was
removed; and Huskisson desired to withdraw the ban on the
export of machinery also. But the cotton people would have
1 J. H. Hutchins, Jonas Hanway, 1712-86 (1940), p. xx.
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